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To a sound such as the maiden fad 
heard, I now turned ny attention it 
was yet remote, and the beauty of the 
morning made me forget allelse fora 
time. The sun had now risen; and 
hill, and rock, and stream, acknuow 
ledged his presence with aglow neat 
ly rivalling the dee ~ blue splend 
of heavea, flushed all over with a 
flickered radiance, which kept gush 
ing in long quivering streams from 
the visible fountam of light. Dive 
cattle rose from the grass, and shook 
the morning dew from their sides; 
the shepherd's dog barked loudly for 
joy, ran round and round the sunny 
knoll-tops, and niademauy a circle, of 
which its master was the centre; 
while the farm-house cock, as he led 
out lis train to the stubble field, st pt 


yur 


ever as he weul, aud, with a hearty 
cottage carousing crow, sought rather 
to tell the world that he, in all his 
majesty of spurs and double-comb, 
was gone abroad, than to summon 
man to the reaphook and scythe. Ou 
i morning such as this, with the air 
still, and fragrant with clover-balm, 
and rural sounds of a pleasant sort 
awakening on every side, it seemed 
mach less difficult to be lithe than 


sad: a man can hardly look God's 
sunin the face and be sorrowful 
and, doubtless im onformuty to th 
laughing look of the eastern sky, the 
people came forth to hold holiday 
amoug ther romantic delis 


I love the jovial ind enjoying dis- 
positions of the good people of old 
hngland, who imterpret every thing 


10 favour of mirth aud good fellow 


ship the matvrdom of a saint—the 
commencement of war conuny cry- 
ing into the world, or going cold out 


Vo! Vil,.——N.§ 


of it—the bridal or the buria!l—all 
ire alike harbingers of joy, and come 
with healing on their wings—come 
to be embalmed in tne smoke of the 
feast, and to reel amid the purple glo- 
ries of the vintage. ‘“ Better come at 
the back of a burial than the begin- 
ning of a bridal,” says the pithy pro- 
verb, which pomts out the times of 
vood cheer—and Tam far from being 
partial to sell-mortification and pe- 
nance. | love an event which throws 
the shadow of mirth and good living 
before it: a worship which casts down 
the ve nerable gods of the wine-press 
ind the larder, is not for me—I ama 
lover of superstitious meats and drinks, 
nd I care not who knows it. Now 
this happened to be the morning ofa 
day memorable in the calendar of ca- 
lanuties—the period when the plague 
broke in among the good people of 
Eyam; but the lapse of time—the 
death of almost all who had survived 
it—the natural wish of man to be 
merry—and the agreeable sense in 
which a holiday is ever accepted by 
the multitude of the rich as well as 
the ragged—let loose, upon hill and 
vale, many of those buoyant and va- 
grant spirits who can pick an hour of 
pleasure out of any event. 
Phe sound of their approach, which 
a little woody glen or dingle had part- 
ly subdued for a time, now increased 
more and more—a general hum, 
like the sound of bees swarming, first 
became audible—then laughter, faint 
il first, but swelling out, and augment- 
ing more avd more, succeeded—and 
finally a female squeal, uttered in the 
fuiness of joy, told me that the plague 
of Eyam had provide d enjoyments of 
manv kinds for the descendants of 
those it had spared, equal to any of 
the most gracious samt of the calen 
dar. I stood on a little knoll, to see 
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trom whol tl ’ riment m 
\l side of the dell, where tine 


ong thic 





reen sward joined the moorland, 
tood man Upright grave-stones 
pot im rank suceceding rauk, bile the 
memorials iwell-marshalled church. 
vard, but scattered about at random 
marking out the places where the 
victims of the pest were buried. Here 
yivie be youths and m lens of tl 
district bad sembled, au havi 
first, astlim mochery of the « ‘ 
rowlul rite, showere tie rave 1! 
flow ! rlauds, they | 
! each her withu i * 
1s ek, a m uv 
tod > % the dell aud is} T 
murmured with the din. Some of t 
more d and sedate seated them 
selves ou the grass along 1! ‘ w ol 
mh I}, at little distance trom the 
graves —and them numbers were 
a-cd, first, by maid swl 
to breathe and Gind up their sul 
ed hair; and then by youths, 
f wed to seat themselves | 1 
side, and bave ne privat t 
with them onthe ge 
Some the motives ft th 
lav festivity L learned fro heel ‘ 
versation of the yo its, wlio, 
‘ ecting tuitos veral vt Ipes, spre 
ths on the grass, and heaping them 
] ho with breakiast damties, began, 
with clasp- knives and sharp teeth, t 
attack whole hills of bread and beef, 
ud make them subside before theus 
‘* Come, lay about you, verghbour, 
rustic, making his own knife, 
he spoke, go in rapid reles rou 
the th hhoue ¢ h Yu ! h 
left 1 } carried an mee t ) 



























most pe , iii 
tell ve what the chorchvard tree ys 
the tal) tre al dow un! beautifal 
will thre ryswail vrow above the 
t is mat ta ne writ at look, 
wi «alo mor body ihana 
whole ke ‘ ive-stones I 
t | ni t eel 
! } " tiie ( nad huogry vrave 
iu 11 sont, | owl pave 
mery i i Wili these Darren tie 
norials, and lay the lettered side up, 
that my throshers may havea lessoy 
lama we | ‘ i encourager of 
ru t Fish mad takmg 
lle, flaving h , 
| . 4 " ( tents to descend 
ently o | rT th—enjoving lis 
fay bevwer t drop by drop 
MN ine spoken, neighbour Ema- 
med sind a thas rusty ** though 
I'm not sore ut LT shall raise some 
. sort of claim myself to one or 
two of these daruty itsof hewn stone 
wmduny hall door and hearth are as 
hely to be listened to as vour barn 
Hoor: for my use of Garipeagaim is 
tl miunissioners Wh 
NTH hall nobody follow behind t) 
prt tary plough, and pick u 
pay stones, but yourself?” “ Plagu 


i i the crown of the head 
tu the buckle in thy shoe for a sordid 
knave, Job Giles,” said b peasant be- 
side tim, mterrupting tis speech by 
1 long draught of ale plague sp 
thee, say 1: may I be doomed to dig 
een t lead then I ldenhole, md 
1 le the soles of thre antipodes before 
L reach it, of ye don't deserve to be 
1 ed ont one oft hiks of our 
buchet cha n 


spot thee iron 


i ij ’ id daw 











ili 
et many Corl leat enticnien da 
uifial vunty. 

the \ voung moan sat apart N 
Ok, little boy on be lookin 

u i vrave st ‘ e 1 ‘ 
It's to be | A vd th tiela f « 
eh to be ploug j 

Ave hea my i af vy that t 
ave ti n, Whenl { 

nie nit } iV x 
up, tw i 

an ‘ weave | 
er of t t 

i 4 turl 

sell jroes we 

j we s lac shall be ricke 

his is willl word, and the pest sh 
ro} med agai n Kiyam, and 
ma rus laughtersshall be devou 
ugh “Tris all truth ye speak, A 
me i f her female compan 
1c OF e f ten have - heard m 
lone Mion Ss War 
re as re fastnis whet 
yarn enow i the , 
th is j H \ i <f 

h hi, t of Giles Caurt > 
tl ‘ | hant gray that 
Lu \ wlite i iwi 
ru i ‘ wiot mm 

ul mia f SES, 
raid . ( a time 

Ue- Ly ‘ t these grave 
h by nl thats i 
spot i am , al 
» ig 4 s t i » und I 
ind Oo mid ube i true, | 
“ON ' I would not be the man 
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crave—and] doubt it not, for scripture 
says “ trouble forget 
what scripture says—but that neither 


springs—” | 


mars por nwakes my story. He wa 
pot Lhikea ke | rd, and he died ot 
the pest and that's as true as malt 
makes ,and lips like it Vu an 
cient me, With tall u er hand, 
‘ t i t catte hi ends, al l 

for n edal purpos tha tk pat 
fake, as faras tie tilirmiiues of seventy 
even vea wou 1 nif, of tue lon. 
pustiine \th she said, strik 

o da statl into the ground belore 

I » as ST it wr ‘here sits oue 
who can vow to and vouch every 


] 


word ye have uttered, and many wore 


llave ve never heard how in the year 


uinety-a d-eight—many, 


mauy years atter the ilamuty came 


that one who feared not 


(0d Liman Wholived by the strong 
anid th eunning hand, came wd dug 

to one of th craves t dork mid- 
night, tor tl lov ‘ lucre? What 


soucht he, think ye, but the gold ring 


the Oride ring fromthe flower of fau 
e Rolie—and what think ye 

saM here when bared the earth 
way A lady laid atm ber bridal 
weeds i i ed silks wd ° 
Titis a tie Worms <¢ the carth 
i { { fit UNUVite 
Spout it ig pest had preserved 
rstrang Hic touched her finger, 
the phage do hina; aud bins 

» helped to fill the hole his 

had a >» bet meen take 


which 
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the ordinary course of persor :pri 
vate stations. It has often 
marked, that. the of scholars 
possess little interest, and less variety ; 
all that can be done in general, ts to 
mork the “noiseless tenor of theirwav”’ 
through the world, and to chronicle 
their works. The immortality of a 
poet is not of a personal nature ; his 
reputation ts an abstract quality—at 
least in these peaceful times—and a 
modern author isa mere eidolon. The 
customs which prevailed when But- 
ton's and Will's were show-rooms, to 
which curious persons resorted a cen 


been re 


hives 





tury ago, to see the literary hons of 
the town, are gone and thre persons 
ofmost of our eminent modern authors 
are only known to them ttimate a 
quaintances, and their boo ers 
My Nloore has nwo claim to famnuly 
distinction, being lesccuded trom pas 
rents o* a rauk + more fustr ious 
than those who gave birth to Shak 
speare, Milton,and others of the bright 
est names Which adorn the bistory of 
our literature ile had, we beheve, 
no other patrimony than that bestoa 
ed on him by Nature, Who has been a 
most bountiful mother to lim bits 
father was a tradesman of great re- 
spectability in the city. of Dublin, 
where the subpeet of this memoir w 
born on the 2sth of ry, sO), b hae 
foundation of his education was laid at 


A private school, in the place of | 


birth, and completed at Trinity Col 
lege, in the same city, where he went 
through the usual course of classical 
study with great credit. During the 
time he was in college, the political 
divisions ofthe country ran ligh; and, 
sti, well known, penetrate the walls 
ofthe metropoltiau semimary of tearn 
u MM Moore here distingushed 
} melt ty a ‘ went and vigorous 
' ' othe pramerpe s of liberty, 
whieh he applied to the then existing 
state ol tl vs With a warmth tavurat 
fo lus mexperionce and tl imate 
ritv of lus tm tient The heavy pe- 
nalty which fell upou some of i com 
pout , forthe expressior ot themrop 
is Chie Scvenne | ta ‘iat 

1? ‘* 








ky 


/- 


ib Moo ‘ 


bearing with him the respect which his 





temper, no less than hus 
had created for lim 


his acquaintance, 


quirements 
ill who were 


Wn 


He repaired to Loudon, where he 
tthe Middle Temple, 


entered himeelt 


intending to pursue the study of the 
law He was mtroduced to some of 
the best society im town, and hes win 


nig manners made lim a universal 
favourite In the vear 180, he pub- 
lished bis translation of Anacreon: 
with the deserved pulation ber v 
the best english version of the Teru 
bard, thougn by no meaus the best 
translation Pie reputation whieh 
this procured . and, we believe, 
t pros ts wi fa tlre promises t 

ted friends now held out t 


m, turned bis attention from the 


he | 1 ches 


fesston i n, {| ) 
i D bpense t th ta hils 
t t x u ' } 
iu Sin tits tus t ° t ‘ 
hanopens to th 1 s | t 
Stipa : that h i t tiave 
cle i ‘ ! i ( 
ni ot i ! ! tin 
on ‘ t i 
! » ths . i 
Ihed a volume « " m rt 
1 t NI | if i. ‘ 
\ i m I 
! t tal ! tu 

him 3 t tine } 
1 these poenu ir inne " Tel 
waro t deseript thre char t 
miay be shortly given every 
tbuses them, and everv body res 


| 


them, though every body will not co 


fess it Whether they ought to have 
been published is ai question still 
sith predve but thatthey are the best 
of their Kind, ra our language, no o 
ean deus Tn the ph tom 
Whoeeh hod been yured up byl 
hi 1 patronage seem it e with 
tn his grasp; he Was iy ted I 
cistrar of the Admuralty i the tsbiod 
* Bermuda, and made av iL that 
island, where he mund not only that 
the Cuties were alt ether d rdant 
tol cluations, but that n 
! Wis entir \ uf 
| ‘ nade ar " t wit 





e halfofthe proces 


tles which he published ups 


Movre, Le 4 aan 


Ile has written many satirical 
works, which have been published 
under the name of Thomas brown the 
Younger ; they display a playfulness, 
anid what the French call esprit, with- 
out being positively witty. tis upon 
the poem of Lalla Rookh, however, 
that his fame rests. That is too well 
known to rencer anywatletailed opinion 
on its merits nece ssary mm this pl we, 
It combines that distinct and elegant 
force ef words for which he is so re- 
markable, with the higher powers of 
poetry : and mav be referred to as the 
best specimen of his peculiar style, to 
which the words of Cowley may be 
well applied : 


‘« His candid stvle, like a clear stream, 





And i tia rllithe way 
Doth, like ‘ ne, on it play.” 
The re msibility which rested 


pon himoin respect of his unprofit- 
ble office at Bermuda became a seri- 


ous Ineouvenpience to him His agent 
was a detaulter, and he was called 
upon to pay a much larger sum of 
money than he could immediately 

mm Poets are never rich; but 


Mr. Moore, though he was not rich 
had never been extravagant; he withe 


drew bimsclf from Euglanud until he 
had by his own exertions arranged 
the deficrencey of lus agent, and has 
been long ret ed to that tran. 
quiliity of which every one must re- 


now 


eret he was ever deprived 


He possessed for many years the 
\I 


friendship of the late Mr. Sheridan, 


pon whose death he wrote an ele. 
int bot strangely exagverated mo- 
nods tie has since published that 
gentleman's Dramatic Works, and is 
now emploved upon his Laf Con 
mon fame attributes to Mr. Moore 
veral articles inthe Kdmbureh Ry 


view; but he lacks the necessary pore 


tion of gallfor athoror th paced erity 

thie trish Melodies are those of his 
works upon which he says he must 
rest lis fame: although we are com 


} 


pelled to dissent from his opinion 


they are, mm their kind, beautitul 


i 


tion No ma erhaps. 4 
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ever wrote in this language, under- most estimable of our country men,a 








‘ 
stood the harmony of syallable so well commands the respect even of all ! 
is Mr. Moore does This ts an in those opposed to hin, Whose pi aise ‘ 
herent facully—a felicitous organisa blame is valuable | 
tion—-which may be traced as well in 
his singular musical skill as in his poe = Nac | 
trv. Without understanding the prin- \N 1DIO1 SORROW 
iples af the quence, he composes ( 
vreeable airs ; ind we believe that Dire followins passapes are extract j 
in his coustruction of verse, he ra- ed froma Novel, by Mr. Galt, ¢ 
tir arded by some modulation of lis tited “ The Lutai, he Luau 1 
by vy mechanical method Cacippey ihe p peers wv 1 
‘ stg worus {! power ove ' t Scoitish | 1 pro- 
the hinguage rs perfectiv astouishing,  prietor, \ t », for w 
ind isin ne tustance more strongly rdvantaze he has disimblerited au eld 
marked than in Tom Crib’s Memorial brother 
to Congress; where he has ma tlre “Thereare times in life when eves 
pestilent slang, which infects aud dts mar feels as if his sympatiies were ex. 
graces the present times, subservient tract. “Vhis arises from various ist 
to the purposes of poetry—has posi Mnetiues from vicissitudes of fortune 
tively weiiten pure lyrieal flay [lis sometimes frou t ‘ ( tral 
last poem, ihe Leves of the Vive S. t » Whe . ‘ the caulk in thee 
s, next to La Rookh. mo i , des » vermo kiodnes 
" » tine best of his prod tions It i ! 1 trom ya 
dias ¢ intered th iil pred t Durs t rt, which 
\ ehhids re ss aay - ul ‘ Ty ) pag ving 
wiio receptions are » bli by buat the mest mmact Cause Is thee 
envy, that they see aud mivent this  setousuess of having committed wroug, 
which have no existence Thev dis- whea the feeling wl miward, a 


veover blasphemy where others find bv some curieustiysters to the nature 


oly beanty, and object thatthis poem, of our selfisliness,tastead of promott 


‘ wel has in eleg uf moral ay )) i itonement rritale us to repe il nite 
trom, th more tdisrable frou the persevere | Ir mopustice 

skill with whuelbot os veiled, may af- “Tuto one of these temporary trance 

feet the cause « virtue It it we Claud hed fallen when lus wile left 
of honesty and truth, 1 of tinat him; and he continued sittug, with 
mer > part f the community who = lus eve rivetted on the ground, u 


l fess them, were notintave ttlue sensible to ithea ual slale ol ', 
poeta, it mld anove one’s tidigia couteniy troy the circumstances aud 
tion to hear the hbypoeritical t cond my of} lildren, as if he had 


sor Could be 











his hands, gaze upward, as if he wor 
dered at some extraordinary phenome 
non inthe sky; but seetng nothing, he 
dropped his hands, id, at his ordinary 
pace, came slowly up the hill. 
“When he 


puces of the bench, he halted, and 


irrived within a few 


looked, with such an open and inno 
cent sadness, that even the heart of his 
father, which so shortly before was as 
inert to humanity as case-hardened 
iron, throbbed with pity ; and was 
melted to a degree of softness and com 
passion, alinost entirely new to its sen 
sibilities, 

“¢What's the matter wi’ thee, 
Watty ? said he, with unusual kind 
ness. ‘The poor oatural, however 
mace no re ply, but continued to 
gaze at him with the same inexpressi 
ble simplicity of grief. 

 *Hast Cou lost ony thing, Watty ? 

-[ dinna ken,’ was the answer, fol- 
lowed bya burst of tears. 

“Surely something dreadfu' has 
befallen the lad,’ said Claud to him 
self, alarmed at the astonishment of sor 
row with which his faculties seemed 
to be bound up 

“*Caustou no tell me what has 
happened, Watty “ 

“In about the space of half a mi- 
nute, Walter moved his eyes slowly 
round, as if he saw and followed some 
thing which filled him with awe and 
dread. He then suddenly checked him- 
self, and said, ‘It’s naething; she's no 
there 

“Sit down beside me, Watty,’ ex- 


claimed his father, alarmed ; * sit down 


beside me, and COM Pose thvysel.’ 

* Walter didas was bidden, ind, 
tretching out his feet, hung forward 
in such a posture of extreme listless- 

! } ' 


vuleney,thatall 


ness id hel; ess | 
sppeared to be with 


poweroT act 
1rawth, 
“Cland rose, and believing he was 
ily under the influence of some of 
those silly passions to which he was 
moved to ro 
| 


ecasionally subject, 
looked uy, ana s ud, - 


iwav, Wile he 


“* Father, Betty Bodle’s dead ! 
My Be tty Bodle's dead 
“Dead ! said Claud, thunderstruck 





iol 


“66 Aye, fat er, sles Gead! iny 
ty Bodle’s dead !' ; 

“Dost tou ken what t’ou’s say 
ing @ But Walter, without attending 
to the question, repeated, with an ac- 
cent of tenderness still more simple 
ind touchmg,— 

“My Betty Bodle’s dead! She's 
uwaup aboen the skies yon’er, sud 
ieft me a wee wee baby; in saying 
which, he again burst into tears, and, 
risimg hastily from the bench, ran 
wildly bock towards the Divet-hil! 
house, whither he was followed by the 
old man, where the disastrous intell 
vence was coufirmed, that she had dicd 
in giving birth to a daughter. 

« Dec p and secret as Claud kept his 
feelings from the eyes of the world, 
this was a misfortune which he was 
ill prepared to withstand. Vor al- 
though in the first shock he betrayed 
no emotion, it was soon evident that 
it had shattered some of the firmest 
intents aud purposes of his mind. That 
he regretted the premature death of a 
beautiful young woman in such mter- 
esting circumstances, was natural to 
him as aman; but he felt the event 
more as a personal disappointment, 
ind thought it was accompanied with 
something so like retribution, that he 
inwardly trembled as if he had been 
chastised by some visible arm of Pro 
vidence. For he could not disguise 
to himself that a female heir was a 
contingency he had not contemplated 
that, by the catastrophe which had 
happened to the mother, the excam 
bio of the Plealands for the Divethill 
would be rendered of no avail; and 
that, unless Walter marred again, md 
had ason, the re united Kittleston 
heugh property must agam be disyoin- 
ed, as the Divethill would necessarily 
becomethe inheritance of the daughter 

“The vexation of this was, however, 
leviated, when he reflected on the 
planey of Walter’s character, and he 
comforted himself with the wea, that, 
as svon as a reasonable sacrifice of 
time had been made to decorum, he 
would be able to induce the natural to 
marry again. Shall we venture to say, 
it also occurred in the cogitation of hie 



















































sordid ambition, that, as the infant was 
prematurely born, aud was feeble and 
infirm, he entertained some hope it 
might die, and not interfere with the 
enutatled destination of the general 
estate? But if,in hazarding this rash 
supposition, we do him auy tyustice, 
it is certain, that lie to thik 
there was something in the current 
of human affairs over which bk 

require no control, and that, although 


began 
could 


in pursuing so steadily thesingle pur- 


pose of re overtmny his fauntv uberit 
ance, his endeavours had, ¢ this pe- 
riod, proved eminently s ssiul, he 
yet saw, with dismay, that, trou 
moment other interest me to be 
blended with those whieh li ler 
ed su peculiarly his own, causes 
Iso Cucne ito operatio 1 turned 
b Spile of al s hedgimga pru 
dence, the Wire s t thes mourns 
iwry. Ele percets 1 ' Ww 








ther expected 
. 


er was set at wought by the natural 
course of things, at iothing produ 
eda mor potrnlur « viction of thre 
wro hac 1 « noutted ayarnist bis 
first-born, than the frustration of his 
wrhes by the mistort vlich had 
befallen Walter. Ulis reflections were 
lso embittered from: another source; 
by his parsimony | foresaw, that, a 
the course ot ew yeas, be would 
have been able, trom its own lunds,t 
have redeemed the Divedhull without 
havi had ree rse to the excambi , 
md that the wh oth \l st . 
Pherae ntti ive eu bits vin 
by couqgnuest, ssuch, with ‘ 
ha myott ues t the 
mi it lave cuonimcnced i citlatl 
with Charl ia ow , the death 
ot Walter's wit ith rth the 
daughter disturle ils ' ‘ 
renttromet ito The hi es 
wi hile tl t ) i ) 

i i ry 
that we sh ! r \\ 
‘ \‘ nt i ' ‘ I> 
Hol 1 i t 
new bape eutucl | wre 
of clraracter tha ender a 
less tractable imstrament t uesdats fa 


“The sorrow of Walter ’ 
had returned home, assumed the ap- 
| 

pearance of a calm and settled melon 


choly. He sat beside the corpse with 
| 


his hands folded and his head 


urup- 
I 
ping. Ole made no answer to any 


stion ; but as often as he heard th 
he looked 


bed, and said, with an accent of tade- 


iuiants cry, towards the 





scribable sadness, * My Betty Bodle"’ 
“ When the coffin arrived, his n 
ther wished hinito leave the room, 
ppreheusive, from the profound griet 
ich he was prluat d, that ne 
break out mto some extrava 
panee Of pass ~ but h elusea 5 ag a 
thea it was brougl » he essisted 
with singular trougqu lity dn the « C- 
moutal of the coth r, But when the 
had was Ifted ar pl d over the body, 
nd the carpenter w preparing to 
fasten i Gow re he shuddered 
f it i tiromedl i t md, 
ratstoy it wath has leit 1, lic took a 
last look of the face emoving the 
veil with l right 1 touching te 
sunken cheek asa! le had h 1 still 
tor Tee e ember f hale wul il was 
dia tith 
“she's cl noo, said he. 


*There’suane o' my Betty Bodle here.’ 





* Aud he turned away with a care- 
ss air, as if be had no further mterest 
rthe scene. Prom that moment lis 
artless atlections took another direc. 
ti ! unmediately quitted — the 
itt. myaod, 2 e tothe nursery, 
where thet hay seep in tl 
rs tps» hie nieiep ited t for 
ne, ated t en, with i cheertal 

sod brapypey look and tone, said, *1 ‘ 
weet tty Bodlk i my Betty 
b> ‘ , \ it Carne ind 
th clats wer thi wth devoted to 
> Tr ' t isoi'l hh, that 

‘ ! i st i 

\ ‘ ss lun 

{ j i , stomiary 
t { " i cofused not 

lo tth , Lut to have ' 

i y iw Willi the ria 

A eouna erstand, sand he 
“what fort this tyheries about a 











The Idiot's Sorrou 


t's your wife, my lad, replied 
his mother ; ¢ ye'll surely never refuse 
to carry her head in a gudemanhke 
manner to the kirk-yard.’ 

«“ «Na, na, mother, Betty Bodle’s 
my wife, yon clod in the black kist 
is but her auld boddice ; and when 
she flang’t off, she puton this bonny 
wee new cleiding o’ clay, said he, 
pointing to the baby. ; 

“ The Leddy, after some farther re 
monstrance, was disconcerted by the 
pertinacity with which he continue Ito 
adhere to his resolution, and went to 
beg her husband to interfere. 

*¢Ve'llhaeto gang ben, gudeman,’ 
said she, ‘ and speak to Watty.—I wis 
the poor thing hasna cane by itsel wi’ 
a broken heart. He threeps that the 
body is no his wife's, and ca’s it a 
hateral o' clay and stones, and says 
we may fing't, gude guide us! ayont 
the midden for him.— We'll just be af 
frontit if he'll no carry the head. 

“ Claud, whohad dressed himself in 
the morning for the funeral, was sit- 
ling in the elbow-chair, on the right 
side of the chimney-place, with his 
cheek resting on bis hand, and his eye 
lids dropped, but not entirely shut, 
and, on being thus addressed, he in 
stantly rose, and went to the nursery. 

“«What's tou doing there like a 
hussy-fellow ?° said he. 
on thy 


‘Rise and get 
mournings, and behave wise- 
like,and leave the bairn to the women.’ 
‘“*<It'smy bairn,’ replied Watty, 
‘and ye hae nacthing, father, to do 
wit.—Will 1 no take care o’ my ain 
baby—my bonny wee Bettv Bodle ?’ 
** Do as 1 bid thee, or I'll may be 
gar thee fin the weight o” my staff,’ 
cried the old man sharply, expecting 
immediate obedience to hiscommands, 
such however 
positively Walter, on other occasions, 
at first refused ; but in this instance 
he was d sappomted ; for the widower 
looked him steadily in the face 


said, 


as he always found, 


» and 


“Toma father noo; it would be 
inawfu’ thing foradecent grey-head- 
ed man like you, father, to strike the 
head o’ a motherless famuly 


vor vir 3.9 
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«(laud was so strangely affected 
by the look and accent with which 
this was expressed, that he stood for 
some time at a loss what to say; but 
soon recovering his self-possession, he 
replied, in a mild and persuasive 
manner,— 

“« The friens expeck, Watty, that 
yell attend the burial, and carry the 
head, as the use and wont is in every 
weel-doing family.’ 

“ «It's athriftless custom, father, 
and what care I for burial-bread and 
services o’ wine? They cost siller, fa- 
ther, and T'll no wrang Betty Bodle 
for ony sic outlay on her anld yirden 
garment, Ye may gang, for fashion’s 
cause, wi’ your weepers aud your 
mournivg strings, and lay the black 
kist i’ the kirk-yard hole, but I’llno 
mude the ba’ o’ my muckle tae in ony 


sic road,’ 
. 


* ‘ . * ‘ 


3ut notwithstanding all these, 
and many more equally persuasive 
and commanding arguments, Walter 
was not to be moved, and the funeral, 
in consequence, was obliged to be 
performed without him. 





POOR RELATIONS, 


A Poor Relation is—the most ir- 
relevant thing in nature,—a piece of 
impertinent correspondency,—an odi- 
ouy approximation,—a haunting con- 
science, —a preposterous shadow, 
lengthening in the noontide of your 
prosperity,—an unwelcome remem- 
brancer,—a_ perpetually recurring 
mortification,—a drain on your purse, 
—a more intolerable dun upon your 
pride,—-a drawback upon success,— 
1s rebuke to your rising,—a stain in 
your bood,—a blot on your scutcheon, 

arent in your garment,—a dea h's 
head at your banquet,—Agathocles’ 
pot,—a Mordecai in your gate,—a La- 
zarus at your door,—a lion in your 
i frog in your chamber,—a fly 
in your vintment,—a mote in your eye, 

a triumph to your enemy, an apo 
logy to your friends,—the one thing 
not uee dful, -the h iil mm harve st, 

r 


path, 














Poor 
the ounce Of sourin ip il of sweet, 
—the bore 
tle is Known by his kuock Your 
heart telleth you “ That is Mr.—. 
A rap, between familiarity 
spect, that demands, and, at the sam 
time, seems tu despair of, eutertam- 
nient. Le entereth smiling, and 
embarrassed. Ile holdeth 
to shake, and—draweth 


par excellence. 


and re- 


out hes 
hain to you 

it back again 
about diner time 
full. Hk 
you have company 
stay. He filleth « chair, and your vi 


accommodat 


He casually looketh im 
when the table ts 
otlereth to go away, scemg 
but istuduced to 


sitor’s two children are 
ed at a side table ar 
upon open days, when your wife says, 


never cometh 
with some complacency, “ My dear, 
perhaps Mr. will drop in to-day.’ 
He remembereth birth-days—and pre 
; fortunate to have stum 
bledupon one. Ee declareth against 
tish, the turbot being small—-vet > 

fereth himself to be importuned into a 
a slice against his first 
He sticketh by the port—yet wil 
be prevailed upow to empty the re- 


fesseth he 


resolution 


mating class of claret,—ifa stranzer 
press it upon me, lle isa puzzk to 
the servants, who are fearful of being 
too obseyuious, or not ¢ ivil enough, to 
lim. The guests think “ they have 
secn him before. 

lites his condition; and the 
neost part take him to be—a tide 
ter. Lie calleth vou by vour Christian 
»to imply that his other is the 
sane With your own. Tle 
miliar by half, yet you wish he 


Live ry oue Spee ll- 
upon 


Wal- 


hame 
is too ta 


had 


less diflidcnce. With half the = fa- 
milarity, he might pass for a casual 
dependent, with more boldness, hi 
would be i f0 more danger of beimy 
taken f what he as. Lle is too hum 
ble for a fries l, vet taketh on him 
more state than befits a cleut [ley 


a worse guest than a country tenant, 


inasoitich as he bringeth up no rent 

vet ‘tis odds, f " is garb and de 
meanour, that ye ther cnests take 
him forone. Ue is asked to make one 
atthe whist table; refuseth on the 
score of poverty, and—-resents being 
left ont. When tl mpany break 


>? 
feelatious 





coach 
He recollects 
incl will thrust m 


up, he proffcreth to go fora 
and lets the servant go. 
your grandfather ; 
some med, aed quite unimportant 
anecdote of—the fanuly. ble knew it 
when it was not quite so flourishing as 
** he seeing it tow,” “th 


reviveth pest situations, to tastitute 


is blest uw 


w hat he catleth—favourable compari. 


{ 
Stous, We 


ra retlec ting sort of congra- 
tulation, Le will maguire the price ot 
your furniture; and msults you with 
a& sper ial commendation of your win- 
dew-curtains, He is of opinion that 
them 
uiler ull, 


fortable 


isthe more elegant shape, but 
there was something 
the old tea-kettle- 
which you must remember. 
siy you must find a great convenience 


com 
ubout 


' 
tle dares 


im havinga 
appealeth to your lady if itis not so 
Inqurreth if vou lave had your arms 
doveon vellom vet; and did not know 
till lately, that such-and-such had beet 
the crest of the family. His memory 
is nuseasonable ; his complimeuts per 


carriage of your own, and 


verse; histalk atrouble; lisstay per- 
tinacivus ; and when he goeth away, 
you dismiss his chair into a corner, as 
precipitately as possible, aud feel fair- 
ly rid of two nuisances. 

There is i worseevil t nder the sa , 
mud that is—a female Poor Relat 
You may do something with the other 
you may pass him tolerably well; but 
your indigent she-Relative is hopeless 
you may 


“ 


He is an old lumourist,” 
\ iffects to go threadbare 
Hlis circumstances are better that 
would take them to be You 
are fond of having a character at your 
But inthe 
iwations of female poverty the 


sas, “ and 
folks 


table, andtruly he ts one 


cub be uo disguise, No woman dresses 
below herself from ¢ iprice, Thetruth 
must out without shuiHing. “ She is 
plamly related to the 1 s; ol 
what does she at their house @* Shes, 
in all probability “your wife's cousin. 
Nine times out of ten, at least, this ts 
Her garb is something be 

tween 2 gentlewoman and a beggar, 
yet the former evidentlypredomimates 
She is most provokingly humble, and 
her th 


the case. 


stentatiously scusible to er 








rey. tle may reeuireto be repressed 
sotmmetinmes—-a equando supiaminandus 
rrat—bul there is uo raismyg her 
You send her soup at dinner, and she 
begs to be helped—after the geutle- 
men. Mr. requests the honour 
of taking wine with her; she hesi- 
tutes between Port and Viadeira, and 


} 
beeanse he «oes, 


chooses the fornics 
she calls the servant Sir; and insists 
on not troubling bim to hold her 
plate. The housekeeper patronizes 
her. The children’s governess takes 
pou her to correct her, when she has 
wustaken the piano for a harpsichord. 
Richard Amlet, Esq, in the play, is 
notable tustance of the disadvantages, 


io which this chimerical notion of 


affinity constituting a claim to ac 
yuaintance, May subject the spirit ofa 
geutlenuin \ little foolish blood is 
dl that as betwixt) him and a lady 
witha great estate, [lis stars are per- 
petually crossed by the malignant ma- 
cernity of an old woman, who persists 
mcalhug tim “ her son Dick.” But 
he has wherewithal im the end toi 
npense his indignities, and float 


woupon the brillant surtace, 


ler Which at had been ber seeming 


business and pleasure all alone to 


vk tim. All meu, besiules, are pot 
Dick's temperament. | knew an 
\uilet im real hile, who, wanting 
chs buovance, sank indeed, Poor 
W— was of my own standing at 


( lirist’s, a fine classic, and a youth of 
If he had a blemish, it was 
tuo much pride; but its quality was 
wollensive, it was not of tiat sort 
Which hardens the heart, and serves 


pProniise 


to keepinferiors at i distance; it only 
sought to ward off derogation from 
itself, Lt was the priueiple of self 
respect, which he would have every 
one else equally maintain for limsel 
tie would have vou to think alik 
Maay a qQuac- 
relhave Lo had with him, when we 
were rather older boys, and our tal! 


With dis on this lopic. 


ness made us more obnoxious to ob 
servation in the bloe clothes, becaus« 
would not thrid the alleys and bliod 
says ol the town with liam, t elu 


} } 
\s iu 


Re atin 


Jle 





theron a holiday in the streets ol} 
this suecring and prying metropolis, 

W—- went, sore with these notions, 
to Oxford, where the dignity and 
swectness ofa scholar’s life, meeting 
with the alloy of a humble introduc- 
tion, wrought in him a passionate de- 
volion to the place, with a profound 
aversion from the society. ‘The ser- 
vitor’s gown (worse than his school 
array) clung to him with Nessiao 
yenom. He thought himself ridicu- 
lous in a garb, under which Latimer 
must have walked erect; andin which 
Hooker, in his younger days, possibly 
flaunted in a vien of no discommend- 
able vanity. In the depth of college 
shades, or in his lonely chamber, the 

puor student slunk from observation. 
He found shelter among books, which 
insult not; and studies, that ask no 
questions of a youth's finances, He 
was lord of his library, and seldom 
cared for looking vut beyond his do- 
mains. ‘The healing influence of stu- 
dious pursuits was upon him, to soothe 
and to abstract. [Ele was almosta 
healthy man ; when the waywarduess 
of jus fate broke out agaivst him with 
a second and a worse malignity. The 
father of W——had hithertoexercised 
the humble profession of house paint 

erat N A SUP pos 

ed interest with some of the heads of 
colleges had now wduce db lim to take 

up his abode in that city, with the hope 

of being employed upon son public 
works which were talked of. From 
that moment L read m the counte- 
nance of the young map, the detere 
mivation which at length tore him 


, ear ¢ ix ford. 


rsuits faz ever. 





from academical | u 
To a person unacquatited with our 
Universities, the distance betweeu the 
cownsmen and the towusmen, as they 
we called—the trading part of t! 

latter espectally—ts carr d to an ex- 
cess that would appear harsh and 
mncredible. The temperaynent of 
WV ——'s father was diametrically the 
reverse ofhis own, Old WV - was 
1 little, busy, cringimg tradesman, 
who, with his own sou upon his prin, 
would stand bowie and sei PHin» 


) . £ , | flat woe 
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the semblance of 2 gown—iusensiblk 
to the winks, and opener remou- 
strances of the young man, to whiuse 
chamber-fellow, or equal in standing 
pechaps, he was thus obsequiously and 
gratuitously ducking. Such a state 
of things could not fast. W— 
must change the air of Oxford, or be 
suffocated. He chose the former, 
aud let the sturdy moralist, who 
strains the point of the filial duties as 
high as they can bear, censure the 
innot estunate the 
with \W—-~—, the 
him, under 


dereliction; he « 
struggle. | 
last afternoon | ever saw 
the caves of his paternal! dwelling. It 
lane leading from the 


Patue 1 


COol- 


stood 


was in the fine 
Hivh-street to the back of 
lece, where W—— ke pt his rooms 
He seemed thoughtful and 


more re- 


couciled. [ventured to rally him 
finding bim mood- 
a representation of the Artist 
gelist, which the old man, whose af- 
faivs were beginning to flourish, had 


ma better 


caused to be set up ina spe undid sort 


of frame over his really handsour 


shop, either as a token prosperity, 
or badge of gratitude to his sant 
M — looked up at the Luke, and, 


s mouuteadsiurn 


hike Satan, “ knew h 
-and fled.” A letter 


table 


ou hus father’s 
the next morning announced, 
that he had accepted a commission iu 
a regiment about to embark tor Por 
tugal. tle was amoung the first who 
perished before the walls of St. Se- 
bastian. 

Ido not know how, upon a subject 
which [began with treating half seri- 
ously, [should have fallen upon a re- 
cial so eminently pamfal; but this 


theme of poor relationship is replet 


with so much matter for tragic as well 
ts comic associations, that itts difficult 
to keep the account distinct without 
blending Che earliest: impressions 


which | received 


this 
certainly not attended with any thing 
prnfal, or very humiliating, tu the re- 
calling At my father 

splendid one) was to be 
saturday, the my 


renal] tt 


ou matter, ave 


table (novery 
found, every 
fertous figure ol an 
ne it lolack 


i> 4 \ oOuic:s i} ¢ I His 





Ielations. 


deportment was of the essence of gras 
vity; his words few or none; and [ 
was not to make a 
1 had little inclination to have 


noise mn lis pre. 
sence. 
my cue was to admire 
\ pars 
Was appropriated to him, which was 


A peculiar 


sort ofsweet pudding, which appeared 


done SO for 


ilar elbow chan 





mn silence, 


in DO case lo be violated. 
asiou, distinguished 
the days of bis used to 
think him a prodigiously rich man 
All 1 could make out of him was, that 
he and my father had been school-fel- 


on no other oc« 


comiug I 


lows a world azo at Lincoln, aud that 


he came fromthe Mint. The Mint I 





knew to be a place where all the mo- 
ney was coined-—and | thought ic 
was the owner ofall that money. Aw- 
ful ideas of the Tower twined then 
selves about his presen ble seem 
ed above human tofirmat nad pas 
S100. \ sortofmelhinecholy grande 

mivested jim brom some tmexplica 
ble doom [ fancied hing obbliged to go 


about 


\ captive 


i eternal suit of mourning 


tstalely Demy, let Gul of 


! 
the Lower on Saturdays. Otten lias 


] wondered at the 


temerity of my fa 
ther, who, it spite of an habitual ¢ 
neral respect, which we hab 


manilested towards 


na 


mon Hhitht, WO 


venture tow tien ot stand ou 


Aaitist Lal tn SOMME ary ule 

1 hie 
mcoln ave di 
Know 
between the dwellers on the ball, aud 
m the valley. This marked distine- 


tion formed an 


tous 
| i 


ing their youthtul days houses 


of the ancient city of | 


| 


vided iS most of my readers 


obvious division be 
tween the bovs who lived above\ how 
ever brought 


fogetiuer in a comn 


school), and the boys whose pater: 

residence was ou the plain; as. ficient 
hostility mn the 
Mey father had be 
a leading Mountameer; aul would st 
the 


skillanud hardthood, of the 


eause ot code of thes 


youny Grotiuses. 
miatitanm veneral superiority, 
JA bow Bor 
Below B 


which his cou 


(ius own faction |, over the 


sowere they called ,ol 
temporary had been a party chieft 
Miaany the shiraiishe 


this topic the only © upon wh 


wt 


ind hot were 


cnpticman w ever bruv 














Poor Be late 


nit—-eavd bad blood bred; even soune 

times almost to the recommencement 
so Ll expec ted) of actual hostilities 
But my father, who scorued to insist 
upou advantages, generally contrived 
to turn the 
adroit by-commmendation of the old 
Minster; inthe general preference of 
which, before all other cathedrals in 
the island, the dweller on the hill, 
and the plainborn, could meet ona 
conciliating level, aud lay down their 
less important differences. Once 
oulv lsaw the old gentleman really 
ruffled, and | remember with auguish 
the thought that came over me: 
# Pe rhaps he will never come here 
He vad been pressed to take 
of the viaud, which I 


conversation upon some 


wal.” 
mothers plat 
have alre uly bine nlioned as the wdis 
pel sable concomitant of lis visits. He 
had re 
mg to meour 

Linecoluan, but 


of this, in common with 


used with a resistance amount. 


int yd 


when my yan 
who h Is ymethiu 


Iny cOusitt 


Bridget, that she would sometimes 
press civility out of seasou—uttered 
the following memorable a ph ition 

“Po take another slice, Vir. Billet, 
for you do not get pucdyu every 
day.” The old gentleman said no- 
thing at the time—but he took oceca- 
gion » the irse of the « ning 


when some argument had tutervened 


between them, to utter with an em- 
phasis which chilled the company, 
and which chills me now as I writs 


it—** Woman, you are superannuated, 
Johu Billet did not survive long, after 
the digesting of this atlront; but he 
survived long enough to assure mie 


that peace was actually restored; 


and, if I remeimt 
pudding was discreetly substituted in 
the place of that which had ovcasion- 
el the offence. tHe died at the Mint 

\ d he had long held, 


accounted, a comfortable ins 


ver aright, avother 


nue Ss! wher 
what h 


ae pence wd with live} fi ids, four- 


teen shillings, and a penny, which 
were found i his escrutoire after his 
decease, left the world, blessing God 
that he had enough to bury him, and 


tliat te 


had never been obliged t 
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This was— 
Livia. 


any man for a sixpence. 
a Poor Relation. 





FASHIONS. 


Tuere isno absurdity of dress or 
extravagance of fashion but may find 
some precedent in times past. Bas- 
sumpiere says, that he got a suit of 
clothes made for himself, to wear at the 
baptism of the King’s children, which 
cost him fourteen thousand crowns--- 
the mere making or facon amounted 
to six handred. The materfals were 
of cloth of gold, embroidered with 
pearls. ‘This was aboutthe beginning 
of the i7thcentary. At the same pe- 
riod, Gabrielle a’ Estrees, the celebrat- 
ed mistress of Henry the Fourth, had 
a robe of black satin, so overcharged 
with pearls aud precious stones, that 
she was unable to support the weight. 
She also wore, at one of the court bal- 
lets, a mouchoir, for which she had 
paid an embroiderer, inready money, 
hundred crowns. ‘Tightly- 
laced whalebone stays deformed, not 
only the women, but the Dandies of 
For this latter article of 
dress, indeed, there would seem to be 
better authority than that of the old re- 
gime in France. A writerin the Li 
beral, in translating a little poem from 
Virgil, about his Syrian Hostess, ven 
tures to attribute the wearing of stays 
to the fair landlady, for which license 
he thus excuses himself in a note:— 
“ Before the reader condemus this ap- 
parently inodern interpolation, let him 
consult those who have written on the 
fashions of the ancient world. He will 
be surprised at the classical authority 
which there is for most of our modern 
habiliments,—breeches, perhaps, ex- 
cepted, which did not come up tll the 
Lower Empire, unless he chuses to go 
for them to the 


nineteen 


those Jays. 


Persians and Goths 
His pantaloous are undoubtedly Ori 
ental. Boots belong to the heroic ages, 
and wigs, as Gibbon would say, lose 
themselves in the clouds of antiquity 
‘The Goth and Vandal Princes on ‘T'ra 
jan’s column, with wigs prophetic of 














































tis Lashions. 
the 18th century, look no older than 
the grandfathers of their worthy de- 
scendants of Austria and Prussia ; but 
this is nothing. Monuments are 
brought to light in Persia, upon which 
the ancient kings and heroes have as 
regular formal-curled caxous as any 
old stock jobber or coachman extant.” 
iv spite, however, of ocx asional incon- 
sistencies and ¢ xceplions, dress is un- 
loubtedly a great national character- 
istic; and we think the writer ofa very 
pleasant article in the last Ediuburgh 
Review quite warranted in adducing 
the awkward, unnatural, and ugly 
fashion of dress which moderu Lurepe 
purticeps criminis, We grant) has 
copied from the Freuch, as one of the 
proofs of the artificial 


"The passages occur im 


character ot 
brench taste. 
the excellent article ou French Pectr: 
“Jt isto France we owe the horrible 
mvention, or at least the general we- 
troduction, of such abominations as 
wis, hair powder, coals, Waistcoats, 
uml breeches, ght stays, hoope ud pet- 
ticoats, and high heeled shoes—of all, 
uw short, that makes us laugh or slid 
der atthe pictures ef our progeuiters 
ithe last century, auc that still cor 


tinues to give such nieanuess and ce- 


formuty, at least to our male figures, as 


to render them uutit for sculpture, aud 
perilous even for painting. Compared 
with these characteristic French im 


ventions, the ancient dress of all Ghe 


}iuropean pations was both gracetul 
id expressive - the Celtic 
mantian—the Spavish and Polsh— 
the Venetian- the Russian and Nor- 
It wascither imple vid filov 

mo. tu vive dignity ancl 


re N 


and Mule 


weplal. 


to th 


race 


ft, fo Ginphay 


The 


Freneh, bv which it has been unluck- 


,or light aud succm 


meotivaty. 


jivrure 
biel 


its form, aud favour its 
ly supersede 1, bas no character at all, 
and 
liny to 


but that of heaviness, meauness, 


yistramet The same mitiy 


miture led them to express aud over- 


whelog her with thew | s aud forna- 


.) 
‘tits, almost frou the Urst moment 


lnfauts were mauac! loon 


! 1 ] 
vaddbiug clothes, and scarcely allow 
wu "1 1 Vv were tan t? 


' 








| ariccies 
their recent passion for having every 
thing “ a la Grecque,” have at last pro- 
duced some relenting ; but we can our- 
every well- 
born male of seven vears old had a tail 
fastened to the hinder part of his head, 
md a toupee on its front, with rows of 


selves remember, when 


stiff curls, en darles de pryeon, ov each 
side,-—while every female form of the 
same age was compressed) in’ whale- 
bone stays and 
great dan 


busks, to the 
umd all 
these little wretches, with the man- 


Wen 








er of sutiecation : 
ners, lawmguages, and gestures of per- 
sons of sixty, pan set complinents to 
the company, in the second and fourth 
positions 


(we > OFF s for pre 
n from deliver- 
ug their opimions ; other vere Ge- 
fending the conduct of (owen 

pponents, and the eas 
hbecomiug War 





terfercd, and said, his o t in com. 


ing to Ireland was wot to dived it 
te. Lord Clon mistantane 


it 
, 


' 
tilc ad Ifisit- 


ry 
Owe 
make f 
meu 
Vhe Old Macd's Thermometer 
At io, Auxions for coming out, and 
for the attention of the 


It, begins to have 


Thherhe. 
some idea of the 
tender 

7» Lalks of love mai ex 
disinterested atlection 


passion, 
ttuve, and 


Is, Lancies herself in love with sonx 


handsome man, who tlatters her 


Oo, Isa little more dificult, mm cor 
Bt icace of beme noticed, 

, Begims to be vashwnable, and 
dashes. 

Still more coukideut im ber at- 
tractions, and expects a brilliant 
estulylishine if, 

, Ketuse the , 











very 
[ pro- 
»our- 
well- 
atail 
head, 
ws of 
each 
of the 
hal ad 

the 
d all 
than. 
y r- 
iis to 
vurth 


f the 
ind 
SUTIN 
on 


and 





3, burts wilhevery man she nicets 
with. 
4, Wonders she is not marred 
25, Rather more circumspect in her 
eouduet 
26, Begins to think a large fortune 
not quite so indispensable, 
27, Prefers the conversation of ra- 
tional men to flirting. 
28, Wishes fo be married in a quiet 
way, with a comfortable income. 
20, Almost despairsof entering mito 
the marriage state. 
30, Rather afraid of being called an 
eld maid. 
1, An additional love of dress 
$2, Protesses to dislike balls, finding 
it difficult to get a partner. 
3}, Wonders how men can leave the 
society of women to flirt with chils 
34, Affects good humour in her con 
versation with men. 
35, Jealous of the praises of other 
women. 
(6, Quarrels with her friend who is 
lately married. 
7, Thinks herself slighted in so- 
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38, Likes talking of her acquauut- 
uice who are unhappily married ; finds 
consolation from their misfortunes. 

39, Li} nature increases, 

10, Very meddlingand very officious 

ti, Ifrich, as a dernier resortsmakes 
love to some young man who is with 
out fortune. 

$2, Not succeeding, railsagainst the 
male sex. 

1S, Partiality for ecards increases,and 
scandal commences, 

14, Severe against the manners of 
the age. 

45, Strong prediliction for a metho 
dist parson. 

16, Evraged at his desertion. 

47, Becomes desponding and takes 
snuff, 

18, Turns all her sensibility towards 
cats and dogs. 

49, Adopts a dependent relation to 
ittend upon her. 

0, Becomes disgusted with the 
world, and vents all her ill humour on 
this fortunate relation 


POETRY. 


TO THE MEMORY OF DAYS THAT ARI 


PAST, 

Tene. is hour, a pensive hou 

And ol ! vy dear its soothing powe 
lis when the fading blossoms close, 
When all is silence and repose ; 
Then Mem ry wahes,and loves to mourt! 
For duvs that never shall returt 

It is when twilight spreads her ve 


And steals along the silent dal 


There is a strain, a plaintive strain, 

Ihe source of joy and yet of pain . 

It is the song, whose dying measure 

Some friend belov’d has heard with plea 

sure 
i 


’ 
Some friend who ne'er again may hear 


ng lav to Memory des 


Ah ' then, her magic spells restore 
Visions of blissful days no more 


There is a tear of sweet relief, 

A tear of rapture and of grief, 

The feeling heart alone can know 

W hat soft emotions bid it tlow 

It is when Memory charms the mind 
With tender images retived ; 

fis wheu her balapy spells restore 
Departed friends enjoyed noe more 





STANZAS, 


Au why should Pity wet my hier, 
And give my corse her tardy tear 
And the same eye that celdly slew me, 


Withdrops wotimely warm bedew 
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Alas! for barm is fleet as wind, 
Aud healing ever lags behind. 


Perhaps, when life well nigh is spent, 
Sue'll faintly smile a sad consent— 
And just before she sees me die, 

Wil) heave a kind repeutant sigh ; 
For sigh of rath—O ! wayward fate, 
Will ever come—and come tvo late 


She cannot undo what is done ; 

For if a smile were like the sun, 

And sighs more sweet than «ales that 
creep 

O’er rosy beds where fairies sleep, 

And every tear like summer rain 

lo thirsty fields—twere all in vain, 


For never sun sobright was seen 
Could make a leaf that's sere be green ; 
Nor spicy gale, nor Aprilshower, 
Restore to bloom a faded flower 

und balmy rain, 
and sighs 


Thussun, and wind, 


Aud , are 


smiles, and tears, 
valu 


THE ALHAMBRA. 
From € y 6 Sebastia 
Pacace of beauty ! where the Moorish 
Lord, 
King of the bow, the bridle, and the 
sword, 
Sat like a Genit in the diamond's blaze. 
Oh' to have seen thee in the ancient 


days, 


When at thy morning gates the cuursers 


stood, 


milk white, Yemen's 


fierv blood, 


The 


* thousand, 


In pearl and ruby harness’d for the 
king ; 

And thro’ thy portals pour’d the gorge 
ous flowed 


Ofjewell’d Sheik and Emir, hastening, 

the the purple 

show’'d, 

Their turbans at the Caliph's feet to 
fling 

Lovely the 


Beloce sky dawn 





morn,—thy evening lovelict 

When at the waking of the first blue 
star 

Phat trembled ou the Atalaya hill, 

Lhe splendours of th trumpet’ voice 

arose, 


Brilliant and bold, 
war; 


and yet no sound of 


Poetre 





It summon'd all to beaut ara } ’ 

The uaded luinber ft the burning } 
noon, ’ 

Then in the slant sun all thy foun 
tains shone, 

Shooting the sparkling column from the \ 
vase 


Of crystal cool, and falling in a haze 

Of rainbow hues on floors of prop! 

And the rich bordering beds of 
bi nin 

That breathes to African or Indian sky, 

k anemone, 





Carnation, tuberose, thi 


Pure lily, that its virgin head low waved, } 
Beneath the fountain drops, yet still 
wonld come, Y 


Like hearts by loveanddestiny enslaved, 


Ihat see, and shrink,- 
their doom 

Then was the harping of the 
heard, 

In the deep arbours, orthe regal hall, 

Hushiug the tumult of the testival, 

Wheu the pale bard his kindling eve 
ball rear'd, 

And told of easterm glories 


. . * . 


and yet willseel 


ten? 
minstrels 


Where are thy pomps, Alhambra, earthly 


sun 

That had no rival, and no second ?— : 
rone ! 

hy glory down the arch of time ha 
roll'd, 

Like the great day-star to the ocea 
dim, 

Phe billo vs of the ages o'er thee swim, 


| 





uthomiless ; 
battle ? 


Gloomy and f thy tale is 


Where is thy horn of that but 


blown 

Br mgt every chief cf Afric from the 
throne ; 

spear ot Afric 

wall; ' 
yarded from the 


Brought every from the 


Brought every charger 


tall, 
Lill all its tribes sat mounted on the 
shore, 
Waiting the waving of thy torch to pour 
Phe living deluge on the fields of Spain 
Oneen of earth's loveliag ss, there was a 
stain 
L pon thy brow—the stain of guilt and | 
re, 
Thy course was bright, bold, treach'rous, t 
wed ‘tis o'er 
fle spear aud diadem are from thee i 
fone 5 
Silence i 1oW svle monarch on thy : 
throne 








